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An Early Egyptian Cylinder. — By Mr. James T. Dennis, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

While on a visit to Egypt a few years ago, I came into posses- 
sion of a very interesting stone cylinder. I obtained it from a 
native at the town of Akhmim, not far from Abydos ; and the 
recent discoveries of early Egyptian civilization in that locality, 
together with the archaic character of the figures engraved on 
the cylinder, lead me to refer it to a very early period. 

In length the cylinder is about 1^ inches ; surface measure- 
ments 1 \ by 2 -J inches ; and it is carved roughly out of a brown- 
ish, somewhat porous stone resembling steatite. Through the 
center is an irregularly-bored hole about \ inch in diameter, and 
the surface is engraved with seven curious designs. The late 
Dr. Brugsch-Bey, to whom I showed it on returning to Cairo 
several weeks later, told me it was a genuine antique, and very 
rare ; and Dr. W. Max Mtlller, of Philadelphia, to whom I sent 
a wax impression, concurs, but thinks it merely pictographic and 
that there are no signs that can be read. 
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It is difficult to determine where the pictures begin, but they 
occur in the following order. — Fig. 1. Apparently a donkey, 
or some long-eared quadruped, facing to the left. The forelegs 
are represented by mere dashes, but the hind legs by double 
lines, showing some idea of outline on the part of the carver. 
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Above the back is a figure (No. 2) resembling a bow, with a 
short arrow, not barbed, pendant from a cord. — Figure 3 cannot 
be identified, — a long object pointed at the lower end, the other 
end apparently an open mouth, with two small horns on the left 
side : it is crossed by three parallel strokes, each terminating on 
the right in a three-pronged barb. — Above this is a rough cross 
(Fig. 4) resembling the neit sign in the name of King Mer-Neit, 
lately discovered at Abydos. — Following this figure, we find (Fig. 
5) a roughly formed semi-circle, the ends joined by a line, and 
the whole crossed by what is apparently an arrow ending in a 
large round head, pointing downward. — Beneath, and a little to 
the right, is Fig. 6: the only one that approaches a known hiero- 
glyphic sign — an ankh sign of life. — Above this occurs the last 
figure on the cylinder— a lozenge-shaped design, crossed by two 
lines from corner to corner. The right end of this figure lies 
between the head and forefeet of the quadruped first mentioned. 
Whether the cylinder was an amulet — to bring good fortune, 
perhaps, in hunting — or for what purpose it was intended, I am 
not at present prepared to say. I have gladly granted permission 
to Dr. W. Max Mtiller to publish the cylinder in the Mittheil- 
ungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, of Berlin. 



